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NOTES. 
The Origin of the English much. 

That the " root- vowel " of the Anglo-Saxon lytel and lyt is long 
in quantity, may now, since the demonstration of Paul's conjecture 
(Beitrage, VI 244 f.) by Sarrazin (ib. IX 365 f.), and the further 
confirmation of Sievers' metrical tests (ib. X 504), be fully accepted. 
Holthausen has very recently (ib. XIII 590) contributed another 
factor to the solution of the relation between lytel and my eel. The 
vowel of mycel, according to his acute observation, is due to asso- 
ciation with lytel, whereas mikils and mikill respectively deter- 
mined the vowel in the Gothic leitils and the O. N. Will. This 
mutual influence of forms can be traced still further in the produc- 
tion of the English much. It is because Skeat, in his Etymological 
Dictionary, perpetuates the notion that much must be derived from 
the O. N. mj'ok, and in his Principles of English Etymology (p. 
1 29) disposes of the matter with saying that M. E. muche is " allied 
to M. E. muchel," that this definite statement is here made of what 
to many readers must appear plain and self-evident. 

I would further add that assuming muchel in association with 
litel and lite to have supplied much as the fourth term in the 
equation, is but to recognize a process that could be inferred from 
the marked tendency, long prevalent in the language, to couple 
litel with muchel, and lite with much in poetic phrase, in popular 
antithesis and in proverb, etc. Illustrations abound on every 
hand, so that the briefest indication of them will serve the present 
purpose. In King Horn (Wissmann's ed. 1. 1151 MS C) "muche 
ne lite " is already a " Flickphrase "; its perpetuation is marked, 
for example, in Chaucer's use of "moche and lite " in the Prologue 
1. 494 (notice litel, 1. 490). The Octavian (Northern Version) 
opens with the formula " Lytylle and mykille, olde and yonge," 
etc., which, in the varied form of " Litel and michel, lasse and 
mare," etc., occurs four times in Amis and Amiloun (Kolbing's 
ed. p. xlviii). It might be questioned whether in such a passage 
as F. Q. I, VI, xx Spenser intended any special effect by the 
association of the forms " muchell" and " title," but the following 
lines (F. Q. I, IV, xlvi) bear their own testimony : 

" Then, sighing soft ; ' I learne that title sweet 
Oft tempred is,' (quoth she) 'with muchell smart.'" 
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To the proverbial " many a little makes a mickle," may be added 
the saying, recorded in the Ancren Riwle (p. 296), of the woman 
who, when she saw that with a single straw all her houses were 
set on fire, exclaimed" muchel kumeft of lutel." 

I am not unaware that in Morris' Hist. Outlines (p. 108), in 
Oliphant's Standard English, in ten Brink's Chaucerian Gram, 
(p. 14), and in Mason's Engl. Gram., the native origin of muck is 
accepted, and that it may be inferred from the note s. v. bad that Dr. 
Murray's New Dictionary will do the same ; but the principle of 
analogy, and its reflection in such uses as have just been noticed, 
have not, to my knowledge, hitherto been applied to the subject. 

James W. Bright. 



Additional Note and Corrections to the Article 

entitled ' the origin of the recessive 

Accent in Greek.' 

Professor Collitz has kindly directed my attention to the fact 
that Adalbert Bezzenberger was the first to establish the identity 
of the Greek circumflex on final syllables with the Lithuanian 
' drawled ' (' geschliffen ' or better ' geschleift ') tone ; see Bezz. 
Beitr. VII 66 f. Hanssen himself, who had neglected to 
acknowledge Bezzenberger's observation in his article in KZ. 
XXVII 612 f., repaired his omission in KZ. XXVIII 216. He 
there lays claim to originality merely for his attempt to estab- 
lish the same double mode of accentuation for the Gothic as well 
as the Greek and Lithuanian. Brugmann also has neglected to 
mention Bezzenberger's name in connection with this important 
point in I. E. accentuation ; see his Grundriss der vergleichenden 
Grammatik, Vol. I, §§671, 677. 

On p. 4 of my article, line 6 from the bottom, read syllables for 
monosyllables ; on p. 36, line 17 from the bottom, drja-avpov for 
i\a4>p6t>. Maurice Bloomfield. 



